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skirts, torn petticoats, shoes and slippers, which fugi-
tives had left behind them in the stress and pressure
of the flight. The actual deaths were not main",
when one considers the density of the crowd and the
efforts of the cavalry to clear their way through,
although perhaps the very density of the crowd may
have been the principal reason why the deaths were
not more numerous. Only five or six persons appear
to have been .killed, and of these one was a special
constable, and one belonged to the Manchester Yeo-
manry, both apparently knocked off their horses and
ridden down in the confusion. About thirty wounded
persons were carried to the hospitals that clay, and
about forty more had their wounds looked to and
dressed, and were then able to return to their own
homes. Others, it is believed, were wounded who did
not present themselves at any hospital or infirmary.
This is but natural, and is just what occurs on all
similar occasions. At every great political gathering
a number of men are sure to attend whose hearts arc
not particularly set on the objects of the popular meet-
ing, and whose first impulse, if there be disturbance,
is to endeavour to escape from being identified with
any of the proceedings. Such men would be very
likely, even if they had received bodily injuries at St.
Peter's Field, to make as little noise about the matter
as possible. They would betake themselves to their
homes privately ; would have their hurts seen after
in their own houses ; and would try to go about their
ordinary occupations next day as if nothing had
happened in which they had any personal concern.
It did not suit many a man in those days to give